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months to gather sufficient courage to go to Boston. 

Then and there began a migratory life, half north and half 
south, spending my summers in Massachusetts and New York 
and my winters in Florida and Mississippi, gencrally at New 
Orleans, with the exception of an occasional trip to the West 
Indies and the continent of Europe. My employment for many 
successive years was such as came to the lot of all men who were 
not provided with either a trade or an education in carly life. 

In this alternating way of living I spent the time from 1814, 
until 1852, when I was in Florida, at Apilachicola, where I was 
taken with the yellow fever. I was conveyed to New Orleans in 
the old steamer “America,” thence to Cineinnati in the steamer 
“Hiram Powers,” where I stopped at the Burnett House. 

While in the South T was employed in commission business or 
superintending plantations. And when in the North, I was en- 
gaged in building the first railroads in the United States, among 
them being the railroad from Worcester to Boston, the old Col- 
ling Road from Boston to Plymouth, the road from Albany, 
New York, to old Durripp, now Schenectady. Also my work was 
in the constructing of canals, levees and so forth. T took part 
in the construction of the Albany and Erie Canal, from Albany 
to Buffalo, which I twice assisted to enlarge. The Columbia 
Bottom Levee in Missouri, Madison County Levee of Illinois 
and Missouri, the Pacifice Railroad, S. W. Branch and North Mis- 
souri, and the Iron Mountain Railroad were among those I en- 
gaged in constructing. 

When the war began, in April of 1861, I was in St. Louis, 
engaged in the building of the Lexington and Farmer City Rail- 
road. As I look back over that long period of long ago (aggre- 
gating sixty-five years of my life) and then look at men along- 
side of me who say that they ara now sixty-five years old, it 


